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tives with a complicated accounting system to guarantee equality
of obligations and benefits, and abolition of private trade. A
monopoly of foreign trade was to assure the supply of imported
goods. This was a pet idea of Geismeyer's, and the whole con-
cept is that of the Biblical socialism preached and practiced by
the Anabaptists. Wealth was to be shared, as the Gospel pre-
scribes.
"If one earns so much that twenty could be satisfied, that is
against brotherly love and against God's institutions. It forces
others to be thieves and beggars. No inequality shall exist in
the -blessed life, no envy nor selfishness. The land shall be-
long to all, and none shall be allowed to buy land. Every-
body shall work." 3
Like other revolutionary writers, Paracelsus deliberately con-
fused heavenly and worldly bliss. The social revolution which
he described was supposed to make the world habitable for
angels. In his later writings, he never departed from a social
viewpoint. Even in his medical works he did not refrain from
lashing out at the rich:
"No good can happen to the poor with the rich being what
they are. They are bound together as with a chain. Learn, ye
rich, to respect these chains. If you break your link, you will
be cast aside. Learn, rich and poor, that all your diseases lie
in the same hospital, the hospital of God." 4
Likewise, in an astrological prognostication for the year 1539,
he prophesied that famine would break out again: "not from
heaven, however, but from people; it will not be the fault of the
crop, but the fault of the men who have power over it." 5
Much as Paracelsus sympathized with the peasants, he had
controversies with their leaders. He criticized their attempts to
seize temporal power. When the rebels, failing to establish the